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PREFACE. 


The following. Letters, it is scarcely 
necessary to observe, were written to 
individuals on the spur of occasion, and 
not intended for the public eye. The 
Author, however, has been urged to 
publish them : and he is the more 
readily induced to do so, because, how- 
ever defective in other respects, and in- 
complete in this respect even, he be- 
lieves they will be found to contain ar- 
gument which has not been used by 
any of the many advocates who, on the 
present occasion, have espoused the 
cause of liberal commerce. 

The Author is fully aware, when it 
shall be known generally, as it already 
is partially, that the Author of these 
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Letters, which, in their object, contem- 
plate changes so very material in the 
system to which they have reference, 
was many years in the service of- the 
East India Company, the foul charge 
of ingratitude will, by a certain de- 
scription of persons, be imputed to 
him. 

To this chargOj liowever, by such 
description of persons, the Author not 
only willingly consents to submit him- 
self, but (feclares his total indifference 
« 

— the liberal and enlightened of those 
who best know him, the Author feels 
confident, will acquit him of conduct so 
base ; and the liberal and enlightened 
of those td'whom he is not known, he 
assures himself, will at once be con- 
vinced, that a mi'nd which embraces 
objects of the nature and magnitude 
of those under consideration, can be 
governed only by the liberal motive of 
conscientious and paramount duty. 



LETTER S, 

^c. ^c. 


April 29, 1812. 


DEAR SIR,' 

I HAVE the pleasure to 
return the “ Remarks on the Observa- 
“ tions of the Chairiuan and Deputy 
“ Chairman of the East India Com- 
“ pany, on the Evidence given before 
“ the Committee of the House of Com- 
“ mons, appointed for the Considera- 
‘^.tion of India Affairs, on the Subject 
“ of the Private Trade,” which you, 
yesterday, obligingly lent to me. 

R 
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^lese “ Remarks” appear to be 
ably and candidly drawn up ; and are, 
I make no doubt, generally speaking, 
very full for the occasion : but the 
“ Observations” to which they apply I 
have not seen. They may, however, 
whether written before or after, be con- 
sidered, I think, in b great measure, a 
refutation of many of the arguments, if 
many of them can be so called, con- 
tained in the Letter of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the 18th of 
January, 1809- And if they do not ex- 
tend to what must be the consequence 
of the extension of the private trade 
— OVERWHELMING Competition — they 
at least contend for the principle of free 
and unshackled trade. 


But these ‘‘ Remarks,” as I have 
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before hinted, I am sorry to observe, do 
not look fully, if at all, into that situa- 
tion of»danger to a numerous class of 
industrious and enterprizing merchants, 
which must inevitably be ruined by the 
EXISTENCE of the present chartered 
company, ip the company continue 

TO POSSESS UESOURCES SO ENTIRELY 
INDEPENDENT ol' ALL COMMERCIAL 
RELATION. 

These “ Remarks’* do not look for- 
ward to what all men, intimately ac- 
quainted with the subject, must know 
will be the inevitable consequence of 
such a competition — that, however be- 
nefitted the general interests undoubt- 
edly might be by the extension of this 
commerce, it is impossible individual 
merchants can stand a competitipn with 
9 ^ 
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a commercial company no longer re- 
taining one single feature of their ori- 
ginal character — whose existence no 
longer depends upon trade — whose vast 
political situation, supported as they 
are by repeated and almost unrestricted 
public loans, renders them insensible 
and careless of commercial results — 
whose every trade, except that of China, 
whatever they may assert to the con- 
trary, has, for years, been a constant 
and heavy loss to them ; and, conse- 
quently, to the nation — whose system, 
in fact, now is, whose policy, indeed, it 
is become, to continue this losing trade 
at all events — knowing well, that so 
soon as their true interests in this com- 
merce, which interests are inseparable 
from the public interests, shall be dis- 
covered, then must be, at least ought to 
be, the termination of every exclusive 
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right as a Company ; and perhaps of 
their political character likewise. 

Indeed, were not declaration super- 
fluovts when the policy is so obvious, 
have we not been told in a full Court 
of Proprietors by one of the Directors 
themselves, the present Deputy Chair- 
man, did he not candidly threaten that, 
in the event of the trade being thrown 
open, the Company should ruin every 
competitor? “ Let them trade,” says 
he, “ let them trade ; we will soon give 
them enough of that : we will soon ruin 
every man of them.” 

In short. Sir, of whatever magnitude 
to the best interests of this great com- 
mercial country I know a liberal un- 
derstanding of this important question 
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to be, I am convinced that any extent 
sion of the trade, with the co-exist- 
ENCE of the East India Company ; dr, 
in other words, of their spurious com- 
merce, supported by means, in a com- 
mercial sense, so illegitimate, must be 
ruinous to every industrious merchant 
V ho shall embark in it ; — however de- 
si lous this deserving class of men, from 
ignorance, may be to be admitted to a 
participation of it. 

What a loss has the nation sustained 
in the death of Sir John Anstruther, 
in the discussion and arrangement of 
this great question ! He understood 
the best interests of this important 
question well : — and yet his mind even, 
had not reached that point, at least was 
not made up to that point which, I in- 
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sist upon it, can alone comprehend the 
full measure of advantage this great 
commercial country is, some day, to 
derive from her Eastern commerce. 
Had he lived to this time even, such is 
the progress of knowledge, when founded 
on a just principle, he would still more 
clearly have seen the true interests of 
this great question, and would have 
been more decided upon it. But, de- 
prived as the country is of his great 
assistance, I plainly foresee that minis- 
ters who have the arranging of the terms 
of a new charter, will soon have to 
lament the errors their want of intelli- 
gence led them into ; they will find out, 
when too late, that they have compro- 
mised the best interests of their country 
in the renewal of a charter, for which 
no just claim existed. 
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Permit me to trouble you further, 
Sir, in noticing that the “ Remarks,” 
however comp'ete, no doubt, for the 
occasion they were distinctly intended 
to answer, do not pretend to that higher 
and more manly character, which would 
question that policy which allows to a 
RulingPower the right of bein g a m e r- 
CHANT also! nay, a manufacturer 
even, within its own dominions I under its 
own GOVERNMENT ! That policy which 
places in the strong hand of a Eower, 
governing vast territorial posses- 
sions the MONOPOLY of extensive ma- 
nufactures ! 1 ! 

These “ Remarks,” I say, do not 
comprehend any considerations on the 
inconsistency — on the incompatibility 
— on the probable injustice, of a vast 
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and aggrandizing power, ruling with 
despotic sway, a population extending 
over a space, equal, perhaps, to nearly 
one quarter of the habitable globe, con- 
tinuiftg to exercise the sordid functions 
of a merchant and a manufacturer ! 

The prescribed Jimits of these “Re- 
marks,” indeed, did not admit of the 
notice of these important points: much 
less, of animadversion on the obvious 
impolicy — on the probable injustice 
and oppression unavoidable, when the 
Ruling Power condescends to enter 
into speculations, of the nature alluded 
to, with itsmeanest subjects, who have 
been bred in despotism ; and whom every 
care of our better laws even, cannot 
often encourage to resist oppressions 
committed by the native servants of 
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that Ruling Power employed in its 
commercial concerns.* 

Nor do these “ Remarks” contain 
any observations on the great political 
consequence that so vast a political 
power should not be commercial also. 
On the enhanced respect and authority 
it would derive, as well from its own 
subjects as from neighbouring states, 
were it merely political. That no peo- 


* Clothed thus, in a manner, in imperial authority, the 
Commercial Chief, as he is termed, is lawfully permitted 
to engage, on his private account, in the trade or manu- 
facture of the products of his commercial district. A 
situation, obviously, holding out temptation highly impro- 
per, in a political as well as a commercial sense : — in a po- 
litical sense, because so tempting of abuse and oppression 
■—in a commercial sense, because injurious to fair com- 
merce, which cannot contend with advantages so extraneous 
and superior. 
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pie on earth, possess a nicer discrimina-> 
tion on points of this nature, than the 
people of the East, 

To whatever unreasonable length, I 
must confess, this letter has run, there 
is yet a point I must beg to be heard 

upon. I mean the probability of co- 

• 

Ionization in India, in the event of the 
trade being thrown open as stated 
to* be apprehended by the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, in their letter, 
on the 18th of January, 1809. 

In this letter, which I have read over 
and over again, although, I confess, not 
with that degree of enthusiastic admira- 
tion I know some profess, but, on the 
contrary, with great disappointment, as 
being, in my humble opinion, far more 





specious than argumentative, coloniza- 
tion in India is, with considerable ad- 
dress, strongly insisted on a'S an ievitable 
consequence of the extension of trade 
to India. 

The writers of this letter surely are 
not ignorant — they cannot, indeed, be 
allowed that excuse— of the nature of 
the tenure of our Indian territories; and 
not having the excuse of ignorance, I 
would Ail. -bcrLi how it was possible they 
can SINCERELY infer this consequence 
from the trade to I ndiabeing thrown open? 
I would ask yourself. Sir, what would be 
your ideas “ on the danger of coloniza- 
tion in India,” wheiL informed that no 
European can settle in the country 
without permission of the government ? 
That, in Bengal, at least, and, if not 
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already existing, the same regulations 
can be equally well established in every 
part of the British possessions, no Eu- 
ropean can, but at the peril of being 
sent ,out of the country, exceed the 
distance of ten miles from the presi- 
dency without the permission of go- 
vernment ? That the government can 
send any European, residing even 
within prescribed limits, out of the 
coflfitry, without even assigning a cause? 
That the servants of the company pre- 
siding in the provinces are obliged to 
make annual returns, or oftener, of all 
Europeans residing in their respective 
districts ? But above all, that, by the 
existing laws of the company, no Eu- 
ropean can purchase even one acre of 
land without the permission, indeed 
without the title of government ? That 
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all possession without such title i s lle- 
gal? That, consequently, were the 
acquirements of landed property, to 
any extent, attempted by Europeans, 
it must be through the medium and in 
the name of a native — entirely at his 
mercy — who has only to inform, or 
assert his title, to become possessor in 

f 

reality ? 

After this representation of facts. Sir, 
your apprehensions for the loss of Bri- 
tish India by colonization, are not quite 
so strong, perhaps, as they were when 
you read the imposijcig' paragraphs al- 
luded to. 

In fine. Sir, had not these gentlemen 
either been grossly ignorant Of British 
polity in Indian of unduly influenced, 
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the terror of colonization could not 
have seized so forcibly on their ima- 
ginations. Without taking into the 
account the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulty arising from severity of climate 
to the European constitution, they 
would have known from the cirpum- 
stances above inerjtioned ; they would 
have been convinced from local reflec- 
tion, (without which opportunity I 

i * 

deny the possibility of forming ade- 
quate opinions,) I deny it even to the 
great Mr. Pitt, or the late Lord Mel- 
ville, (whose erroneous opinions are the 
creed and standard of many,) that the 
loss of British India by colonization 
can never occur. On the contrary, 
they would have known, at least would 
have inferred from the best reasoning 
on the case, that colonization, were it 



practicable under existing circum- 
stances, would, in all probability, be 
the means of securing to us empire in 
India for a linger period than, in the 
nature of things, it can be expected we 
shall retain it upon the present system, 

What is our tenure ? let me ask these 
gentlemen, of this vast empire, the po- 
pulation of which, from invincible pre- 
judices, it is utterly impossible to 
assimilate ; much less to sincerely and 
cordially attach. Is it physical, or is 
it, in fact, little more than imaginary ? 
The force of strong impression on opi- 
nion, rapidly declining. Will any one 
of experience and reflection deny, that 
had the scene v/hich recently occurred 
at Madras, occurred at Bengal instead 
of MadraSi India would have been lost 
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to this country ? Will any one in 
Bengal at the time of the memorable 
affair of Vizier Alii, and who possessed 
the best opportunity of knowing the 
general feeling of the natives on that 
momentous occasion, deny the most 
serious apprehensions of universal revolt, 
without the possibility of resistance ? 

' Disclaiming, as I do, all political con- 
nexion, I will not hesitate ndividually 
to accord my grateful obligations to 
the able and energetic character which, 
soon after this awful crisis, succeeded 
to the government-general of India, 
and restored, if not improved, former 
confidence.* 

I am, &c. &c. 


* Marquis Wellesley. 


C 



DEAR SIR, 

I AM much obliged by the 
favourable opinions you are pleased to 
‘ express on my hasty letter of the 29th 
of last month, and not less flattered by 
the 'wish you express of knowing my 
sentiments on that paragraph in pai'ti- 
cular of Messrs. Parry and Grant’s 
letter of the 18th of January, 1809, to 
Mr. Dundas, regarding the dangerous 
consequences therein stated to be ap- 
j|rehended to the exclusive trade of the 
East India Company to China, as well 
as to the public revenue, from the trade 
to India being' thrown open. 

c 2 
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Reference to the Letter in question 
containing the paragraph alluded to, 
was scarcely necessary to a recollefction' 
of what I had so often read with a feel- 
ing, whatever my sentiments of it in 
other respects may be, peculiar to the 
merit of ingenuity. I have, however, 
since the receipt of your note, still more 

r 

attentively examined the arguments of 
this paragraph : and must confess my 
entire concurrence with Messrs. Patry 
and Grant in the opinion, that the 
Company’s exclusive trade to China, 
as well as the public revenue, would be 
very seriously ‘endangered by- the' mea- 
sure in contemplation. 

It must be obvious that thb Compa- 
ny’s monopoly, in spite of every pre- 
caution, would be greatly injured by 
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the^ interference of private merchants — 
that the irresistible stimulus of gain, 
particularly when smarting under the 
injury of exclusion so unnatural, as they 
might conceive, would induce, perhaps, 
the most regular, under temptations so 
alluring, to infringe a line of demarca* 
tion so easy to pass as prescribed longi- 
tudes and latitudel on the wide ocean. 
And if persons of more temperate cha- 
racter do not so far exceed what they 
may deem bounds of unnatural restric- 
tion, as to go immediately to China, 
but content themselves with receiving 
teas at appointed places of rendezvous, 
as very justly apprehended by Messrs. 
Parry and Grant, (from, perhaps, ships 
of our* ow;n ports in India, which enjoy 
the priyilege of a free trade with China). 
Instances, undoubtecTly, will frequently 
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occur, men of greater spirit and en- 
terprize, for yon csm scarcely term it 
less principle, who, supported as they 
will be by ptfBLic opisriow, will endea- 
vour to elude, if no>t openly to disswlin, 
a restriction so injurious and oppressive 
as the Empire at large will soon per- 
ceive this to be» 

Whatever punishment tfie law, in- 
such case to be provided, shall inflict on 
jthose it may detect, be assured, no 
pbloquy will attach to the breach of it ; 
jfwl the contrary, it will be regarded by 
the PUBLIC as a pitbxic oppressiok ^ 
and the attempt to-elpde tl» law, as am 
honest endeavour, only, to obtain that 
justice of which themselves have been 
most i^hameMly deprived. 
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The mure enlightened statesiliaii, 
event will find out, when too late, tlmt 
he had lent his voice to compromise 
the best interests of his country, by the 
renewal of a monopoly for which there 
was not even the shadow of a claim — 
that, whatever pretensions the Com- 
pany may assert to certain monopolies, 
within the territA-ies they govern with 
despotic sway, they can have no such 
pretensions to the China trade — that, 
in respect of China, their interests are 
simply those of a private, merchant *, pf 
the same nature, precisely, as the inte- 
rests of any otheF' nation^ trading to 
China-^that, in justice to bis constitu- 
ents, and the empire at large, this trade 
'Ought to have been placed upon that 
footing which would have insured to 
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.Uie cheapen,, j mean o£;imp(irta- 
tioji ;• consequently, reduced cost to the 
consumer ; and consequently increased 
consuinp.tiou, and increased revenue— 
a mean of . importation which, would 
have offered, toallranks.of people, tea, 
now ;become almost a; necessary of life, 
ata greatly reduced ..price; with,, at the 
same time, perfect s^urity both to the 
trade and the revenue. 

The empire;. at large can no. more 
comprehend than you; and I. can. Sir, 
the’ extraordinary consequences, Messrs. 
Parry and Grant apprehend,, on state to 
apprehend, from^ a general. Trade to 
China. .They cannot comprehend The 
reasons why.ahips, .importing in a. j;egnr 
lar way froi9, I^idia.,OK, China, pan more 



easily elude ctistdtti-hcrtiSe duties, than 
ships importing 'firotti th^ WfeSt' Indies. 
Or can the empire at large, or those 
of the best local knowledge, even, 
contemplate such seeh^s ' abrdad ' as 
Messtis.' Barry and' Gtant ingeniously 
ponrtray. They canWot|'ifideed,' be 
persuaded, that mfefchahts, who excel 
in reputation the settle class of men of 
every other nation in' thb'''uNiVERs”E, 
■^ball become piR’ATES^ai^d'BtTCANiEHs, 
if ixAW»ULi/Y> permittedit^# jikfticijiate 
in a trad'd/ hOWCVeh ‘dfttarit that tirade 
may be.' * They isee^no 'gtbiihd wliy, in 
their ' ingenuity; Mesk^t^'Bkrry and 
Orant should' hafe d^rkdOd the' iiidiyi- 
•diml mench^t Of LOndoh^ ‘Bristol, Li- 
viOrpopl, 'Glasgdwj- '8cC,, below 

the level of -ilmef icOifsp #ttfbh,’ l!)atliih, 
Portuguese,' 'Swedish)’ Brench; or lEead- 



enhalMtreet mercbRfitt; excepi 
ground of self-intsuibiit. 

The picture, it must be confessed/ is 
most ably drawn, and. in eolouris^is a 
masterpiece. The alarming sitoation 

of the “ NATIONAL FACTORy,'^«8 it if, 

obviously for the purpose of exciting a 

national feeling, artfully termed, from 

supposed acts of delinquency commit* 

ted by individual British merchants^, is 

« 

admirably delineated^ You think. Sir, 
you see this sumptuous national iac* 
tory” in flames ! expiating the atroei* 
ties committed by the UBprimupled 
merchants of XiOiidon» Bristol, JbiieeF- 
pool, QlaFgow, &c. &c.; ando)i0h 

of its inlmbitxnht ' as have escaped ^ 
dreadful isonflagm^a, driven vwithout 
remirse by PA'^jiiied and inflirimtafl 
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^cbple'into the «ad aitcrtmtime .of a 
wftteiy gray®, the sba I 

The ftnttcipatedhkll of the Company’s 
** KOBLs OB sHfPft’' is. also be- 

wailed in a style not leuch less masterly. 
Yet really, if the country have reason 
to conclude that her •China trade can 
be equally well chndocted by indivi- 
dual merchantPi controlled by a con- 
sukt |>oweroleiot4t twentieth, nay, an 
hundredth pact the expeaae^if the pre- 
sent •enormously '-expensire <e$tablish»> 
ment of the^lcmpanywthat ithe indivi- 
dual merchauts of tlie<cnopiie,<^ncraUy, 
ere «lot cf that degraded ahaiuotw 
Messrsi il^aiiy aad •Gf ant esteem tfaem 
th be*, wnd tfas^ they rmtl he able to 
nnpply us with teas at a mmeh cbei^ier 
fate, and with aaiieht ^reatee beaait^ to 
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the revenue at the same time, thauttlie 
Company do, we confess our most san-^ 
guine hope, indeed belief, in whatever 
degree the consequence might militate 
with the sweets of the patronage of the 
directors, that the p.vblic ; 
would not be in perfect unison, with 
that of these pathetic writers. 

We are hardy enough, indeed, to 
venture the opinion^ that the pujrki& 
would condescend t»udopt any efficient 
establishment, however! redweed in os- 
tentation, however mpderat;e in expense, 
which would combine objects sp im- 
portant as the increase of trade, increase 
of revenue, and greater benefits gene- 
rally, if carried on with vessels wBich, 
perhaps, cannot boast the noble struc- 
ture of the Company’s lamented “NOBiUJp 

FLEET OF SHIPS.” 
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Aithoitgh we cannot seriously con- 
dole with Messrs. Parry and Grant in a 
private loss which would be a public 
good, we. are, nevettheless, desirotfs-of 
offering all the consolation in our power 
on this, tender subject of the Company’s 
ships, and in this feeling, as well as in 
a sense of our duty to the pu»lic, we 
suggest the measuVe .of government 
purchasing the China ships, for ships 
of->war, as many of them as shall be 
thought fit and tendered at a fair valu- 
ation. This measure, although we 
cannot admit it to be one of public 
necessity towards the Company, would 
tend to relieve the ship owners’ ; and it 
Would, fbt the isape time,! .greatly re- 
lieve the stock of large timber used m 
the building of ships of war ; both im- 
mediately and < ih:contlnaanegi; nfttf ^ri- 
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vate merchants would not use ships of 
the same Urge dimensions, in their 
China trade, the Company do. We 
wish we could with the same facility 
offer relief to the captains a^d mates at 
present employed in the Company's 
service ; but we fear the public would 
merely observe, ** that these captains 
and mates perfect!^ well knew, when 
they entered the*” service, the nature of 
the Company's tenure. That, no’ peisi 
vate considerations, they must be aware, 
can be put iiv competition with the 
public good ; and» that it is but rea~ 
sonable they should take their chance 
with others who, at the expiration of 
the chartered monopoly, shall embark 
m the same line.” 


Although hot immediately connected 



with the maiu ohjeet of this letter, I 
will, to return to the hrst person, avail 
myself of this opportunity to notice an 
observation 1 have repeatedly heard, 
** thab the Company’s ships are indis- 
pensably necessary for the transporting 
of troops to India, and occasionally, 
from one settlement to another in 
India.” 

trust. Sir, you will pay no atten- 
tion to observations so absurd and un- 
founded as this is. Be assured, when 
^be trade shall be thrown open, tonnage 
to any amount, for this and every de- 
scription of public service, will at all 
times, both in this country and in India, 
be ready for you at a much cheaper 
rate than the Company can afford to 
sujpply it. I beg ypujr , pardpU; } ^^y 



letter has extended to a length ! did 
not expect, and, perhaps, not warranted 
by your note ; but I trust the import- 
ance of the subject will be my excuse. 

With your permission,! will, at'some 
future opportunity, offer to you my 
opinions on the best policy, as ! hum- 
bly conceive, for th^ future government 
of British !ndia. 

! remain. Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and very humble servant. 
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March 12, 1813. 

DEfhR SIR, 

I AM glad the occasion of intro- 
ducing to you yesterday, led to 

the discussion of the subjects of my 
letters of the 29th bf April, and 7th of 
May, 1812 ; and I wtis pleased by the 
concurrence of your opinion, in the 
main, in my views on the question of 
the trade to India. For my own part, 
so strong is my conviction on the whole 
question of our Indian polity, and its 
connexion, China, that, however, J 
must regret singularity, perhaps, in the 
society to which, it may be said, I more 
particularly belong, I cannot reliiiquish 
the policy glanced at in the two above- 

D 
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mentioned letters, as the maximum to 
which, to derive adequate advantages ; 
our Eastern system must, sooner or 
later, arrive. 

Much has been asserted by the Bi- 
rectors and the advocates of the East 
India Company generally, as to the 
bmited extent of Obr commerce with 
India, as well as».the impossibility of 
much increase, were the trade thr6^£.n 
open. Reference, however, to the cus- 
toms at the port of London and the 
ports in India, for some years past, 
would, perhaps, more exactly and more 
convincingly, show the actual state of 
our trade with India, as well as the 
share America has so illicitly' par-* 
ticipated of it, (and which, it is to be 
hoped, will in future be g^^tly re^ 
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Btricted,) than all the speeches at the 
India House, or all the pamphlets that 
have been published upon the subject. 

TBis reference, I apprehend, would 
expose a commerce even now existing, 
labouring as it does under Unparalleled 
disadvantages, of very great national 
importance, were individuals admitted 
FAIRLY into it. iliid proofs cannot 
no'w be wanting to convince the impar- 
tial and intelligent that, were the trade 
FAIRLY open to them, individuals 
would be able to cany it on at a rate 
of expense, comparatively, so reduced, 
it must, as a natural consequence, 
greatly increase. 

Believe me, my friend, how brilliant 
soever the success of our arms, or flou- 

D 2 
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rishing, we will say, the revenue 6f our 
territories abroad, these circumstances, 
ill themselves, in a national point of 
view, are comparatively of little or 
no importance. The great and^solid 
advantages a commercial country looks 
to from her territorial dependencies' is 
CUMMEHCE ! free and unshackled com- 
merce 1 entirely unconnected with, 
uninfluenced by, the adventitious, over- 
weening circumstances of politic Xl 

WEALTH AND POWER in itS COMMER- 
CIAL CHARACTER. Pending the ex- 
istence of his heterogeneous character, 
can it be said there either has been,- or 
.can be, pair admission to, pair' ex- 
periment of, Ihe commercial resources 
of the East 1 


Of what value, comparatively; to 
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the great interests of this empire is the 
boast of surplus revenue to the East 
India Company in India? Of what 
value, comparatively, to the great in- 
tereslts of this empire would it be to be 
told, even, that the East India Com- 
pany had paid off the whole of their 
debt? That, in future, indeed, there 
was every prospect, nay, certainty, of 
their paying the lasT^stipulated sum of 
<£ 500,000 annually into the exchequer; 
or, of a MILLION, even, subsisting 
the paralyzed condition of the natural 
resources of a great, commercial state, 
whose STRENGTH is not in subsidy, 
were it even of £sr greater amount than 
ean possibly be derived from a system 
formed of principles, in their nature 
so opposite as that of the East India 
Company ; but in commerce I the 
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genuine iand natural source of the poli- 
ties strength of this wonderful empire! 
whose true ihterests, if you blindly 
barter for AN¥ narrow stipend, or any- 
limited policy, you stab in the %ost 
vital part. 

You are not to be inforkhed that 
gold, in this SE9,8E,^is not riches— that 
gold is not the tru^ricbes of any state, 
perhapsr-that all the gold of Meinco 
and Peru, were it even a thousand, nay, 
ten thousand times more than it is, 
would be no compensation^ — no equi- 
valent-»-for the loss of commerce to a 
great maritime state such as we proudly 
boast I that our eminence amoi^ itfee 
nations of Europe — in the world ! 
depends solely on the extent of otir 

COMMERCE ! 
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You are not one of those -i— -whoiii' 
I, at this time, see gulled by the arrival 
from Bengal of £350,000 in specie, in 
part of £900,000, or a million ex- 
pected ! who think this mode of re- 
mittance the index of wealth, and the 
acm6 of mercantile speculation ! You 
must be well aware that, in all cases, 

t 

remittance in specie is, of all other, the 
least favorable to a commercial coun- 
try. That, in its nature, it is hostile 
to every principle of commerce ; and 
that it can be justified only where there 
is no alternative— ^no other medium. 
You must be aware that, were the 
trade fairly lain open to individuals, 
remittance to any amount that could 
be required by the governments abroad, 
would, at all times, be obtainable 
through the commercial speculations 



of incl i viduals, w i tb the best; possible 
collateral security of consignments, and 
on far more advantageous terms than 
the Company have, for many years, re- 
mitted ; by wliich the baneful c<^ttse- 
quences of remitting in specie, or bul- 
lion, from a country where specie is 
the sole circulating medium, and the 
scarcity of it gei^^rally such as to render 
12 per cent, the legal interest, would 
be avoided ; the circulating medium 
become more abundant ; the rate of 
interest regularly lower ; and every 
commercial speculation, consequently, 
carried on with, comparatively, infinite 
advantage, and to an extent not within 
the contemplation, or compreheniaon, 
perhaps, of the best informed, or the 
most sanguine admirers of fair coiqh 
merbe; 
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' Thkt gold is not/ in itself, riches 4 
state, but the contrary, when so wor- 
fuHy misapplied, you will readily agree 
with me. That the specie currency of 
a state should be considered .merely as 
a symbol of value ; and never, if possi- 
bly to be avoided, to be used as a prin- 
cipal and unconnected, there cannot be 
a more convincing^ pr^f, than in the 
instance of the mis^tably ruinous mis- 
application of the little surplus cash in 
the Bengal Treasury, in the remittances 
in question ; which, from a state of 
affluence in the circulating medium, 
with the interest on government seen** 
rities at 6 per cent., and in mercantile 
transactions at 8 per cent.< or lower* 
is* by this unnatural convulsionr at 
once, in the former case, r^ed to ten, 
■and in the latter to twelve, per epftt;, » 
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tJjpat is, the 6 per cent, government 
securities were ut 4 per cent, discount ; 
this, it is true, is not 10 per cent, on 
government securities, except for the 
first year i but this difference is of iittle 
considerat on— of no consideration at 
all, indeed — the consideration being 
the current interest on the circulating 
medium as affi^ting commercial spe- 
culations. 

In this country we complain bitterly 
that gold has disappeared ; and that 
we have no other than paper currency. 
Balance of trade out of the question, 
and it were possible to establish the 
same credit abros^ we happily possess 
at home, I should wish for the very 
condition in India we complain of in 
this countiy»— apaper currency— abun- 



3ahl and extensive — reducing publitJ 
and private rates of interest — ^a currency 
not subject to the unstatesmanlikb 
application of specie currency, and its 
ruindus effects on commerce, and, con^ 
Sequently, on general prosperity. 

It is almost painful to hear some 
persons, who arroga]^ to themselves 
precedence in the science of Eastern 
economy, speak on the subject of the 
extension of our commerce with India. 
These gentlemen affect to ridicule the 
possibility of any extension of our trade 
to India, on the ground that “ the pre*- 
judices of the nat^yes, a{nd their limited 
wants are insunNoantable obstacles to 
extension.” 


7hat prejudice insurmotdttable 
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rates with the natives of India against 
the use of some of dur articles, articles 
of food, and that the climate operates 
against others also, all must allow. 
But to establish the above hypothesis^ 
these gentlemen must first establish 
more extensive, indeed, general dis- 
taste to European articles, which I 
challenge the ^jroof of, and which, 
upon experience Acceded by. none, I 
positively deny. 

The mind, to possess perfect use of 
its genuine powers, must be free. If 
not free, however liberal in general, it, 
imperceptibly perhaps to itself, shuns, 
if not e tirely shuts nut, refleel^ons 
unpalatable, and contravening a par- 
ticular and . more Selfish, or more &- 
vourite view. 
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Yoti, of course, do not expect Mr 
and unbiassed opinion on 'the renewal 


of the East India Company’s charter 
from the Directors of that Company^ 
who, * whosoever loses, must bfe gainers. 
You might as well/ si magna compo- 
nete, &c., 4lxpeet^'SpeHcier to tell you 
he was offering ‘ an ‘“unsound horse to 
sale ; or Twining * th^ his tea was 
mixed. It is, indeed, more than you 
have a right to expect frOhi-.'th^^knOwn 
frailty of hdnmU' .1^ i hfe 

much, indeed,’^ 

appointed in your rreiilijgMrc 
those who are under^ 
influence asimay i 
to ’ > the ’ directors 
xo^ly to the service,' 
titude, although On<{Hi^ti 
sideration bordering on 
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itself certainly amiable,) blindly in- 
duces them to coniuder the establishing 
the East India Company on it^ present 
plan, and conducing thereto, by all the 
means in their power, as a parariiouht 
duty. In this, highly as I respect an- 
cient establishmeimt,' gcneiilly, I must 
differ from themid 

■Assuming then,' which 1 shall take 
leave sal&vdibhve on 

f to very 

III mid 
tilib 4he means of attain- 

is the only obstacle to a 
gtaditt)* aiid fiiogressive use of them, 
further consideration 
important point of this 
liWIf^irajpftiftiiat question. 
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. Prpvide^e has, for the terisest 
pos^^ ordained, that those mrho are bom 
in indigence are generally satisfied, if 
not contented, with their lot — But indo* 
pendence is the parent of comfort as 
affluence is the parent of luxury.-^ 
Unless therefore these economists can 
establish that human nature is not 
always the same, or* ne^y so, and that 
the variety we experience does not 
en,tirely depend upon government, I 
'cannot admit their hy {^thesis that 

the prejudices of the n^tiyes of lndi% 
and their limited wan^s, .are inshT- 
mountable obstacles to the extension of 
our tirade to India/^ 

legislate wisely-T-po auseytaU f^te 
monopolies in ypnr proyim^ 
•—Belimiuish a trade by whioh imijyyieins 
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have been Iost~Pa 5 r your debts by the 
saving — Protect individual property 
more eflfectually — Adopt a system whi<Jh 
unqpiestionably will tend to create 
wealth and happiness throughout your 
provinces, by the bounty of nature, 
fertile perhaps beyond comparison, 
yet, from circumstances comparatively 
poor. 

Adopt a system which will, as a ni|- 
tural consequence, reduce the rate of 
interest now legally 12 per cent., and, 
although illegal', very commonly, 24, 
and, oftentimes, 36 per cent. : adopt a 
system, which, instead of a government 
bastardly and unnatural, insists on a 
govemmeht of 'd distinct and more 
manly character, suited ■ to one of the 
gf^tejlt empires' in the < world ; of a 
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character whose best interests will be 
best consulted in the success and wel- 
fare of the subject at home and abroad, 
and not, in its principle, depressive and 
destructive of general commerce. 

Adopt a system which, in its nature, 
has the tendency, at least, to increase and 
establish-MUTUAL Vants— to establish a 
reciprocity which, w any event, and 
the event must come, which would in- 
sure to us the chance of enjoying, in 
part, at least, the only valuable consi- 
deration, a great maritime and commer- 
cial state has in distant states, whether 
colonial or friendly — commerce! 

The system glanced at in my Letters 
of the 29th of April and 7 th of May, is 
that of perfect commercial freedom— 

e 
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the ?ibolition of every internal stajbe— 
monopoly, as well as the chartered mor 
nopoly of the Company. 

The view I take, many, perhaps, 
will think vast and comprehensive, and 
dangerous in experiment. Any mea- 
sures short of the plan I contemplate, 
be assured, must be* fraught with dis- 
appointment, ^nct with ruinous con- 
sequences ; for disappointment, the 
inevitable consequence of an half mea- 
sure, will be ascribed to the impractica- 
bility of innovation, when a charter to 
the East India Company on the strict- 
est principle of monopoly will be re- 
newed, and the great opportunity of 
commercial advantage loat to us for 
ever: for it is imt in the nature of things 
-to be stationary, and if you omit to 
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improve progressive inclination, retro- 
grade must be the consequence. The 
lapse of a very few days will now decide 
this important question : and irrevoca- 
bly determine the fate of millions for a 
term, of which, in all human probability, 
neither you nor myself shall see the 
end. 

I propose no innovation which can 
have the effect of weakening our Indian 
polity : on the contrary, the system I aim 
at would greatly strengthen it. By se- 
parating mean commercial interests fi*om 
high political consequence, I improve the 
one and exalt the other. By separating 
•the commercial interest from the poli- 
tical, I convert, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, the limited and losing trade of 

the Company into a commerce of great 
E 2 
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extent and benefit to the general inter 
rests. But, a consideration the bene- 
volent Mr. Wilberforce would esteem 
above all, by separating the commercial 
interests from the political, I lelieve the 
humble native Indian from a state of 
oppression, which, let them say what 
they please of late amelioration and bet- 
ter regulation, both you and myself 
know to be inevitable, and inseparable 
from the commercial speculations of the 
Company, so long as they retain 

THEIR POLITICAL CHARACTER LIKE- 
WISE. 

How then, my friend, can you, who, 
I am sure, are, equally with myself, 
attached to the natives, entertain the 
opinion, or rather, not be determined 
to the contmry, that the Company 
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should retain the internal monopolies 
of opium, salt, and saltpetre. These 
very subjects, together with their ma- 
nufactures of cloths, were the origin of 
my serious reflections on the nature of 
our governments abroad : on the evils 
inseparable from a power at the same 
time political and commercial ; especi-' 
ally in India; and*of my, determination 
that, at the very first opportunity, they 
should be discontinued. 

Do as you please in other, matters of 
the charter, but in this you have no 
option ; at least in justice ! 

Barter away the rights and interests 
of your fellow subjects in this country 
if you please, but let it not be said that, 
at this day, you coolly legislate a 
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system in its nature undeniably oppress 
sive! At the India House they speak 
feelingly enough of the numbers in this 
country who, in certain events, they 
imaiiine would be sufferers ; but* are 
perfectly unmindful of the condition of 
the almost, in the sense alluded to, 
helpless Indians, although some at least 
there are of th^e ge»^;lemen who must, 
or ought to knoM^ are unavoidably 
oppressed by their commerce abroad. 

You seem to justify the Company’s 
monopoly of salt, upon the precedent 
of the same thing existing in some of 
the states of Europe : but, on second 
thoughts you will, I am sure, as soon 
as any man, agree with me that prece- 
dent should have no operation when 
we are convinced of abuse ; you must 
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be aware, few more so, perhaps, that 
this monopoly is, in every stage of it, 
oppressive — oppressive in the manufac- 
ture — oppressive in the high price at 
which it is sold. Without referring you 
seven years back, to the period when I 

was in India, ask , who is a few 

months only returned from India, his 
opinion of the effects of .this monopoly. 
He will tell you what I have often had 
cause to lament, that, at the time he 
left Calcutta, the price of salt was so 
high, a man, the father of a family of 
five or six children, could not afford the 
use of this, to his insipid food, not only 
palatable, but salutary ingredient. 

You were of opinion, likewise, that 
it Would be wise to continue the mono- 
poly of saltpetre to the Company, for 





the reason, that the smuggling of it into 
the enemy’s ports would thereby bo 
more effectually prevented. This idea, 
and the frightful idea of the enemy 
being supplied with it at all — in 'any 
manner — is the argument used by 
ISIessrs. Parry and Grant in their letter 
of tlie 18th of January, 1809- And on 
the first blush it ^certainly is very 
imposing : but thjft it shall be well 
founded depends upon circumstances, 
I humbly conceive. 

If, as I yesterday said, it be ascer- 
tained that the terms, the rate of ex- 
pense, on which the French are at 
present supplied with saltpetre be such, 
so costly, that the difference would be 
an object to them in a financial point of 
view, then it would, 1 grant you, bo 
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highly impolitic in us to supply it: for 
it woiilU be the same thing, in effect, as 
to subscribe so much as the difference 
to their war expenses. But if the dif- 
ference of cost.would not amount to this 
consideration, and that facility, perhaps, 
would, be the only or greatest advan- 
tage, I would, knowing (as all Europe 
from direful experience cloes know) that 
they are already ilbundantly sup- 
plied, be the first, however frightful it 
may appear, to supply this ingredient 
of warfare. I would lawfully permit 
it to be exported to France equally the 
same as any other article of commerce ; 
nay, gunpowder itself, even, if no better 
argument obtain against it than I sus- 
pect exists against saltpetre, and with 
the enhanced advantage of a second and 
home-manufacture. 
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But there is no end to this important 
and interesting question. 

As I have no part in the legislature, 
I can only pray for the best, and tiope 
you will excuse this very long letter, in 
addition to those you have already been 
troubled with, and that you will believe 
me to be, 


YourS’, very sincerely. 
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Aprils, 1813. 

PEAR SIR, 

I AM aware that I have termed 
the blind attachment so generally shewn 
to the establishment of the East India 
Company, under ijts present form, by 
persons who have b^erf in their service, 
an amiable weakness — a weakness, I 
confess, not to be defended on the more 
rigid principles of political economy, 
which acknowledge none of the finer 
feelings — none of the more refined or- 
naments of our nature — yet a weakness,, 
1 assert, which has its basis in a beau- 
tiful virtue ! in lovely gratitude ! — a 
virtue which, not unfrequently, invin- 
cibly hides from oui' view the frailties 
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and imperfections of the object of our 
admiration. Indeed, otherwise, how 
are we to reconcile opinions which, 
witliout exception almost, have ever 
prevailed in this enlightened and highly 
respectable class of men, and still con- 
tinue to prevail, in support of a system 
which, to minds free from prejudice, 
it must be obvious, no longer neces- 
sary — is unsupporUd by reason — is 
greatly injurious in its consequences — 
is utterly condemned by many of its 
practices. 

Were it within possibility, that each 
' Proprietor of India Stock, (for you are 
always distinctly to bear in mind, that 
these Proprietors are the Company — 
the only description of persons legiti- 
mately to be acknowledged — to be 
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thought of, even,) might become a Di- 
rector ! or expect to share some portion 
of the extensive patronage of a Direc- 
tor ! then, indeed, the attachment might 
be ascribed to individual interest. Or 
were it the case, that the prosperous 
condition of this commercial Company 
yielded a better dividend, with the 
prospect of still 'improying, than go- 
vernment securities afford : and that 
the security, at the same time, were as 
good ; we might naturally expect the 
ardent attachment we observe to per- 
vade this society of merchants. But 
the contrary of this being the fact, that, 
although merchants, they are not, it 
appears, if prosperous, to derive .the ad- 
vantages natural to, and corresponding 
with, the true principles of commercial 
prosperity— that, although they hitherto 
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have, by means adventitious and unna- 
tural to commerce, made good a divi- 
dend equal to the one intended were 
they in a state of the greatest prosperity, 
perhaps, they are deeply involved in 
debt — that it is impossible to foretell 
what might be the sense of the nation 
on their affairs, if, on a thorough inves- 
tigation of the causi^s of their immense 
debt, it shall be *fo»nd that a consider- 
able portion of it has been incurred by 
improvident commercial speculations, 
to the injurious exclusion, at the same 
time, of a commerce that would have 
been highly beneficial to tlie empire at 
large. I say, under all these circum- 
stances, it is impossible to ascribe this 
attachment, generally speaking, to any 
other cause than early prejudice, a sort 
,of esprit du corps, watchfully, and veiy 
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naturally too, kept alive by the few who 
really have a great stake in the exist- 
ence of a system so much at variance 
with the genuine and fundamental in- 
terests of this great commercial empire ; 
and which, tp be entirely exploded, re- 
quires only to be fully and generally 
understood. 

It will not have escdped your obser- 
vation, that, in the testimony of these 
respectable men, (for respectable, and 
highly so, I k;jow theru to be,) before 
the Committees pf the two Houses of 
Parliament, one of the reasons assigned 
for tl\e limited use; of European articles 
lay the natives of India, our surjbcts, 
and which, it is alleged, will continue tp 
operate against any degjceeof extension, 
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is “ the poverty of the mass of the 
people.” 

Now really, Sir, although this con- 
dition of the mass of the people^ ouii 
OWN suBfECTS, is wliat, in the preced- 
ing Letters, I had in view, as, of all 
others, the most fatal bar to the greatest 
benefits a conjraercial state can derive 
from her foreign dependencies — the ex- 
tensive use of such of our manufactured 
articles as may not be objected to, either 
from climate or religious observances 
— it is an argument, I candidly confess, 
I did not expect from persons who may, 
and with great fairness I humbly pre- 
sume, being members of the body, be 
deemed advocates of the Company ; — it 
is, in fact, a confession, however uiiwitr 
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tingly made, of some radical -defect in 
our administration of a country, by na- 
ture rich beyond example perhaps, over 
which we have reigned with despotic 
sway for a series of years ; yet, extraor- 
dinary as it may appear, “ the mass of 
the people confessedly in a state of 
poverty.” 

It is a confession* for which I, as the 
warm, though weak, advocate of this 
people, have to express my obliga- 
tions; as affording a favourable intro- 
duction to the ultimate view of these 
letters — radical reform of evils 

WHICH DEEPLY AFFECT THE COMFORT 
AND HAPPINESS OF OUR FELLOW SUB- 
JECTS ABROAD, THE NATIVES OP IN- 
DIA, AS WELL AS THE ONLY TRUE 
INTERESTS OP THIS GREAT EMPIRE 

COMMERCE ! 

p 
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It is a confession of which, I sincerely 
hope, use will be made, as the only and 
true key to the innermost arcana of, the 
only true source of inquiry into, the 
present management of our India affairs. 

As a thinking man. Sir, this con- 
fession will naturally lead you to inquire 
into the causes why “ the mass of the 
people of provinces,” by nature fertile 
beyond example, perhaps, should at 
this day — so long under the fostering 
protection of a British Constitu- 
tion ! — be found “ in a state of po- 
verty !” 

Y our reflections will irresistibly carry 
you back to the origin of the East India 
Company ; whence you will naturally 
trace their progress to the present time. 
In the course of this pursuit you will 
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arrive at that page in their history, 
when, to their commercial, they added 
the political, character. Soon after, 
you will arrive at a period when their 
commercial character became subordi- 
nate to their political character : or, 
in other words, of secondary consi- 
deration. — This is the period, and 
the consequences hf it, to which I am 
most anxiously sclici'tous to attract 
your particular attention, and the at- 
tention of the whole legislature. But 
the investigation, I find, would be too 
long for the limits of a letter. It 
would lead into minute disquisition, 
better adapted to the contemplative 
researches of the grave historian ; it 
would lead into the examination of a 
commerce no longer carried on on true 
commercial principles; consequently, 
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highly injurious to the general interests; 
— into inquiry on a political conduct in 
the internal arrangements of our terri- 
torial accessions, subversive of the main 
objects of a great commercial ^tate ; 
yet, in a great measure, the consequence 
of improvident commerce, and general 
mismanagement. 

I remain, 

&c. &c. 


THE END. 
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